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«and l wouldnt swop my 
HERCULES 
for your old kite /°? 











Hercules 
CYCLES 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO°LTD : Aston: Birmingham 






























































































































































AN ESSENTIAL OF WARTIME DIET 


in a wartime diet. A daily dose of 
Crookes’ Halibut Oil—one of the 
richest natural sources of these vita- 
are ‘protective’ vitamin A and ‘sun- | mins—will build up your resistance 
shine’ vitamin D and, unfortunately, | and stamina and prove of inestimable 
they are not always readilyobtainable | value during this sixth winter of war. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Stored in this tiny capsule are two 
vitamins without which it is im- 
possible to maintain health. They 


Capsules—per bottle of 100—8/6 Liquid—per phial—enough for 16 days 2|- 
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‘ASM,’ one of the engines specially 
developed for industrial use by 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., COVENTRY 
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You get a lot 
of goodness 


Hovis 


BEST BAKERS BAKE IF 
Macclesfield 
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MRS. FAMILIA LARGESSE did not live in a shoe, 
but she certainly had so many children... She had not 
only to get them nourishing food — she had to get 


them to eat it. 


Body-building potatoes, fresh blood- 


cleansing vegetables, good (and unavoidable) cold 


meat! 


But there’s no ‘“*Mummy, it’s so dull!’’ now 


—since she found what Pan Yan—that spicy-sweet 
pickle — can do to make dull foods tempting and slow 


appetites lively. Now, things are 


Pam Yan 





MACONOCHIE BROS. LIMITED 


very different... 


But, of course, she 
has a new problem. 
Because Pan Yan is 
not so easy to get in 
wartime, Still, the 
children are growing 
KUP... 
LONDON 





mee 
Confectionery 
is obtainable 
everywhere we 


shall be at peace 
with the world. 


MELTIS LTD., LONDON ¢-BEDFORD, 





IT WILL BRING MORE 


. SPRAITS 


BISCUIT DOG FOODS 
4 


.+..the sure way of 
‘building-up'adog.... 











“Famous for " fine 
Quality: — 2 









LIMITED SUPPLIES 
FROM 
FAMILY GROCERS 








Smee's 











The Aga Cooker makes no 
dust or fumes — the kitchen 
is as clean as the dining-room 
—and needs only two light 


stokings in 24 hours. Wipe 
it with a duster or a damp 
cloth, and it is spotless. 


The AGA is a heat storage 
cooker: so the heat is ready 
for instant use in the oven and 
hot plates, and is thermostati- 
cally controlled. Exact fuel 
consumption can be calculated 
in advance, and is guaranteed 
by the makers. 


YOU KNOW 
WHERE YOU ARE 
WITH AN 


AGA HEAT LIMITED 
(Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd.), 
Orchard House, 30 Orchard Street, W.1 

Telephone: Mayfair 6131 
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| has one thing in 


industry or public service, the problem } common with 
ci! of the power installation is of primary | Headache, Toothache, 
Jin. , % importance. His experience in the | * rt 
meaty f ij} selection of suitable main or stand-by || Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
y power plant has convinced him that | Colds and ’Flu: 
for practically every service for powers like them, it can be relieved 


Foose. safely and speedily by 


There are many causes of 
AY ENGINES | Sleeplessness, of which worry, 
» | over-tiredness and a run-down 


| state of health are rhaps the 


“ Short 











a. | most general. plessness 

. PETTERS -LTD., ’“ LOUGHBOROUGH, ENGLAND. — ly creates th vicious 

} Circie: 1 in uc ie worry 

retirement i and tiredness which make 





sound sleep more difficult as 
well as more n 


| That is where ‘Genasprin’ 

urg és sweet . can help you. Two tablets 
. taken ina little water at bed- [ff 

¢ er time will quieten your over- 


return” comfortable feeling of anguot 
for our cap ya 
Yo. Z 


| of aspirin that cannot 
heart or digestion. It can be 
bou: from any chemist at 
1/5d. or 2/3d. 
At any time of strain or pain 
‘GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through ! 


1 The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered 
sole mark of Genatosan Limited, 
>. L 


which is the forerunner of 
UA 


|| sound, refreshing sleep. 
Schweppes Merwe 


‘Genasprin’ is the safe brand 




















——HARMER’S OF BOND STREET: 
will sell at Auction the two final portions of 
THE “ R.B. YARDLEY " COLLECTION 
January 8th and 9th, at 1 p.m., 
P oe UGAL AND COLONIES. 
uary 22nd and 23rd. at 1 p.m 
BR ITISH ASIATIC ISSUES, including 
KASHMIR; also AFGHANISTA 












As a rule we like to keep our advertisements modest and 
unassuming. But this time we believe you’ll excuse us. 
Air filtration for service engines has caused us plenty 
of headaches. But they were worth it. 




















Catalogues, price 6d~ post be had The other day a very senior Engineer Officer reported reat 
Hi. R. i an ea Auctioneer, | that, under test, our filters were 99.86% efficient. ODEL AEROPLANES 
“This” he said “is Utopian finality.” 1L.B.LTD. London 
— Although delighted with this approval, the 0.14% is still = 
(/ 7 unsatisfactory. We’re well on the way to correcting it. 





QuEEN ANNE 
ea ScOTCH WHISKY) 


IN THE 
BETTER PLACES 


BEAR 
BRAND 


HONEY 
The Premier Brand 


Obtainable only on your 
Preserve Ration 


| THE BEAR HONEY CO. LTD, 
‘ Branch of L. Garvin & Co. Ltd. 2 























‘ ISLEWORTH, MIDOLESEX 


Welcome Always - 
Keep it. Handy 

















Sounds contradictory but it isn’t. Use 






the keen-edged KROPP and see what Buy the Keen-edged EDINBURGH 
A limited supply a smooth, quick shave you get — 
still available EVERY morning. Once you buy a Holders of Royal 
KROPP you’ve done with shaving ’ Appointment to 


piney No arr no upkeep 
costs. Hand-forged from fine Sheffield 
it pet ena 20 steel. A craftsman’s triumph. 


ay a 


successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 


HILL THOMSON & CO. LTD 
EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 





Send 2d. stamp for postage and Booklet 160. 
OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1 
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Is your smoking really neces- 
sary? No. if it were a choice 
between life and Balkan 
Sobranie, you would probably 
prefer your life. We have 
never pretended to preach the § 
moral virtues. On the other 
hand, we see no harm in 
reiterating that life without 
its moments of pleasure is 
meaningless, and smoking 
without Balkan Sobranie 
worthless. That is because 
in spite of everything we 
have refused to lower our 
standards; we prefer to bg 
smoke less so long as we 
eZ, can smoke well. 
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GARDEN GLOVES 
2/6 per pair, ot lronmongers and Stores or 
direct (post 3d.). One coupon per pair. 
TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO.. ROCHDALE 











Healthy dogs 
make good companions 


Condition Powder Tablets 





| keep dogs fit 
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of a British sparking plug use 
in American aircraft 
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gratefulls acknowledge the generous 
tribute paid by the President of 


the United States 
AS 


K°L-G SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, 








AVOID OVERLOADING— 
the safe load is stated when you buy. 


UNDER-INFLATION 
is the worst form of tyre abuse but within 
your power to control. 


Long tyre life depends upon the care you give. 


LONDON 








By APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. Kinc Georce VI. 


Makers of 


FINE SOAPS ¢ 


for Fifty Years 

Che name 

which is 
endorsed by 
all lovers of 


fine soaps 
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Hi. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD, 
LONDON, W.5. 
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BRITISH RUBBER 
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The Typewriter of 
the future 


Built on experience 
of the past. 


Portable Typewriters 


Made in England by 


BRITISH TYPEWRITERS LTD. 
WEST BROMWICH 
and at 


150 Southampton Row,London,W.C.} 





40 Years’ Manufacturing 
Experience 
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MECCANO 


HORNBY 
TRAINS 


The Worlds 
Greatest [oys 


We are sorry that we cannot 
supply these famous toys to-day, 
but they will be ready for you 
again after the war. Look out 


for the good times coming! 





MECCANO LIMITED, BINNS ROAD, LIVERPOOL 13 
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GREYS 


CIGARETTES 
dust honest-to-goodness tobaceo 





Issued by Godfrey Phillips Limited 














Draughtsmen all over the 
country are planning the better 
Britain that we all hope to see 
rise from the ruins of war. 
Because they are so reliable, 
more and more Venus pencils 
will be used in these plans for 
reconstruction. 

Venus pencils are scarce, but 
still obtainable, and there is a 


Build up with IN 





choice of 7 grades under the 
standard name of Venus “ War 
Drawing ”—also Blacklead, 
Copying and Coloured “Utility” 
Pencils. For our part we look 
forward to the moment when 
the pre-war Venus pencil with 
its characteristic finish and in 
17 grades will be in full pro- 
duction again. 


QUALITY PENCILS 


THE VENUS PENCIL COMPANY LTD., Lower Clapton Road, London, E.5 











AIRBORNE! 


Strength - Fineness - Lightness 
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THE WORLD’S STRONGEST YARN 


Used for parachutes of 


today’s operations 


—a pioneer product of 


BRITISH CELANESE LTD. 


Textiles . . Plastics . . Chemicals 
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Prolegomena to a Course of Pedagogics 








N many ways this New Year is going to be far, far No time for dreaming, 
i] stiffer and sterner than any that preceded it. No time for screaming, 
Sinatra the crooner (so I suddenly learned from Doan fall over and doan pass out, 
the papers) is That’s not de way ter 
, ; ae: Get a hold of Plater, 
now going to be Sinatra the teacher. He is giving up That’s not what de Republic’s all about. 





some of his singing engagements to give talks to high- 
school students on such subjects as “The value of 
education and the responsibility of parents in curbing 
juvenile delinquency.” 


Dis is a synawpsis, 
Take away de corpses, 

Listen to my lecture, now goils, dew, 
Bring ’em round with brandy, 


: . : : : Give them sugar candy, 
I immediately offered to write an introduction to these 6 J 


‘ ; ‘ Listen now, ma honeys, jes listen to me; 
ayes and ee it wena to the other side of the Atlantic. Youn goin’ to be iadthen 
4 tran tetas ith Better than de others, 
Doan get me wrong, goils, Coz of your respawnsibilitee, 
i Ahm talkin’ to yew No time for crooning, 
| , * E 
; Handin’ out a lecture No time for swooning, 
To high-school stew. Juvenile delinquent 
Ahm a tough guy, goils, ahm hard-boiled, Gettin’ far too frequent, 
All edoocation ’s Pull yourselves around, goils, 
' Not dissipations. Try to be profound, goils, 
Have to be particular Think of your respawnsibilitee. 
"Bout your curricula I need hardly say that my offer was instantly accepted. 
When you get out into de big wide woild; Sure the words need music. But that can easily be supplied. 
Evoe. 
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Pasrrigs will be among the first foods affected by the 
1945 ration improvements. This wilirelease more dried egg. 


°o ° 


When the German security silence was lifted it was not 
surprising to find that the Wehrmacht had once more been 
easily outdistanced by Dr. Goebbels. 


° ° 


Mr. Herbert Morrison admits that he has failed to please 
everybody in regard to lifting war-time restrictions. It is 
the same in other countries being liberated. 


L t ' ° ° 


A boxing journal has been 
revived. Its circulation man- 
ager is still taking the count. 


y 






° ° 





a 


iisjy OO 





. The Ministry of Food is 
trying to establish a stan- 
dard kipper. Its ruling will 
be absolutely flat. 





° ° 





Scientists can now take the 
“tickle” outof wool. We could name several radio comedians 
who could use it. 
° 6 


Yet another sea monster has been washed up on the 
coast of Scotland. Peace can’t be far off. 


° o 


It is a measure of Hitler’s silence that if he broadcast 
his speech again it would sound practically new to us. 


°o ° 


German military leaders have been denying that they 
want another war. It is in fact 
getting on for three years now 
since they decided they didn’t 
want this one. 


° ° 


“H. I. A~—You will find what you 
desire at Winchester and Salisbury, 
also at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
though it is temporarily evacuated to 
Truro.”—The Church Times. 


How do the pigeons manage ? 
° ° 
Many a golfer is looking forward 


to the day when he will once 
again hit a ball in one. 





Specially hardened Nazi troops are being sent to the 
Eastern front for the winter campaigns. They summered 
in France. 

° ° 


A North London plumber claims to be able to see into 
the future. This should enable him to arrive almost on 
time for his jobs. 

° ° 


“An auctioneer is unaware of the possible sentimental 
value of what he is selling,” we read. Unless it so happens 
that his thumb comes under the hammer. 


° ° l od 





There is no such thing as 
the law of averages, says a 
writer. He proved that while 
waiting for a taxi. 


° °o 


“The successful woman,” 
it is said, “has a smile that 
includes everybody.” Fish- 
mongers, butchers, = 
shoe-repairers— everybody. 


° ° 


A correspondent says he dialled a Whitehall number 
recently and found he was talking to somebody in Yorkshire. 
But more than likely it was a returned Civil Servant unable 
as yet to shake off the accent. 


° ° 


“Brown Jack has the gift of relaxing, and when he was rot 
engaged on serious business, he liked to take things easy. It is 
an old story that after a big feed he used to squat on his manager.” 

Middle East paper. 
Old or not, we love it. 


°o “oO 


The straight rainbow which appeared recently in the 
Straits of Dover has given a 
tremendous fillip to the Flat 
Earth movement. 


° ° 


“In many ways the Chinese are 
much more advanced than we 
are,” says a journalist. For one 
thing, they gave up queues some 
time ago. 


°o o 


A clergyman says that members 
of his congregation who have been 
on A.R.P. duty often drop off to 
sleep in church. That’s his theory 
and he’s sticking to it. 
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NUMBER SEVEN 





“Yes, you will have to fight as hard as your brothers, my boy, and maybe fight harder.” 
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ing his clothes. He wore a shirt 

and shorts with Western bon- 
homie for a bit: then he would suddenly 
reappear with an aura of profound 
holiness, in a snow-white robe and 
turban, making it impossible to haggle 
over the price. Dressed one way or 
the other, his passion remained a cosy 
chat rather than his craft. He came to 
see me carrying an immense pile of back- 
number catalogues from Haple. 

“Choose what you will!” he ex- 
claimed, throwing open the page at 
a bedroom suite in pickled walnut, 
“‘and I shall construct it. When it is 
finished, you dislike it, you would it had 
been otherwise—very well then,speak!” 

I said that, anyhow, we did not 
want an immense double divan bed 
from Haple’s with a pink shaded lamp 
attached. He seemed amazed. I said 
that we wanted some dining-room 
chairs, a tea-table, and that he should 
paint some of our furniture yellow. 
He adapted himself agreeably. 

“Many and various,” he said, with 
interest, “are the dining-room chairs 
I have made. Once I made chairs for 
the house of one Sir Ball Biscuit, whom 
you may know...” 

I thought I did not; but after a 
moment there sprang to mind a dis- 
tinguished administrator of the ’thirties 
called Sir Paul Pesketh. 

“Now the chairs of Sir Ball Biscuit,” 
said the carpenter, “may well last 
over a hundred years. If they do, none 
will be less surprised than I. The 
wood was good wood; hard, endurable, 
of our own country, beautiful . . .” 

“It might do for us,” I said. - 

He bent his brows on this egotistical 
preoccupation with one’s own affairs. 

“How do I tell,” he asked, “‘ whether 
you wish your chairs bolished or no 
bolish ?” 

“You cannot tell,” I agreed, “until 
we have told you. And we cannot tell 
you until we have chosen the wood.” 

He glanced suddenly at his watch. 

“Let us speak further of it to- 
morrow,” he cried, and wheeled his 
bicycle into place. 

“The bolish upon the chairs of Sir 
Ball Biscuit,” he went on, composing 
himself to mount, “was such that 
guests recognized in it their own faces. 
The arms of the chairs were carved 
with much fantasia. They went round 
and round and round as it might be the 
coils of a deadly snake.” 

“Be that as it may.” I replied. 

He whizzed away, pedalling furiously. 


Ts carpenter was always chang- 


In Africa Again 


The Carpenter 


“Your excellency spoke of a tea- 
table,” he said, arriving at tropical 
noon the following day. “Many and 
various are the tea-tables I have. . .” 

“Let us not speak of them,” I said. 
“What we want...” 

“Choose,” he said generously, and 
cast Haple’s catalogue for 1929 before 
me. At the same time he raised one 
eyebrow at a pretty little occasional 
table I had picked up at-an auction 
sale. He tapped it. 

“That was made,” he said, ‘in 
1925 for one Robinson Bey by Sayed 
Suliman—a poor carpenter—one who 
has since died. The wood is bad. 
The craftmanship is bad. The bolish is 
not good. It cannot last. Soon,” he 
murmured, becoming every moment 
more prophetically Russian, ‘the 
wood will crack—the white ant will 
feed on it—the table will fall into many, 
many tiny pieces. Gone! Finished! 
What, then, has been the use?” 

“Let us speak,” I said, under steely 
control, ‘‘of our new tea-table. I wish 
it to be—as we say in English— 
octagonal. That is, with eight sides.” 

The carpenter was much impressed. 
Momentarily he was silenced. Then 
he said: “That is possible. Why not ? 
Eight sides. One, two, three, four. . . 
and so on. I am able to do what- 
ever you say. Eight sides,” he cried 
excitedly, “nine sides, ten sides, eleven 
sides——” 

“Eight, I thank you, will be 
sufficient,” I replied. I still minded 
about the occasional table. 

“Then enough talk,” 
carpenter agreeably. 

I did not know whether he meant 
my talk or his, but he was making for 
his bicycle, so I said, “First, let us plan 
how high the table will be.” He 
measured suddenly from his foot to 
his knee. 

“There is a good height,” he said, 
“What better?” 

I didn’t like to criticize the height 
of his knee from the ground, but said 
I thought it on the low side. He 
shrugged his shoulders and made 
another generous gesture. 

“As you will,” he said. “Say the 
height you will. I shall construct it.” 

I had no time to say the height; he 
had his foot on the pedal. 

“To-morrow all will be settled and 
planned,” he prophesied optimistically. 
“If you are not satisfied, then speak!” 

I would have spoken; but no words 
sprang to mind. 

“Once,” he said, getting it in at last, 


said the 
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“T made a tea-table for Sir Ball Biscuit. 
Sir Ball Biscuit,” he said, his liquid 
eyes brimming with reproach, “was 
very well pleased.” He rang the bell, 
and took the corner at an angle. 


“T have not forgotten the paint!” 
he exclaimed, beaming, as he arrived 
inconveniently at lunch-time the fol- 
lowing day. “I carry in my mind all 
that you say. You ask for your 
furniture to be painted yellow. I search 
the market. I go in at one shop. I go 
in at another. Sometimes they have 
green paint, blue paint, red paint .. .” 

“White paint and black paint,” I 
joined in. 

“True,” said the carpenter, very 
surprised. “But where is the yellow 
paint? Late at night I find it.” 

He opened a tin, produced a brush, 
and painted strokes freely on our garden 
furniture. The colour revolted me. 

“No, no!” Isaid. ‘That is mustard.” 

“Tt is not mustard,” said the 
carpenter kindly “it is paint.” 

“The colour,” I explained. “It is 
the colour of mustard. I wished for 
the colour of honey.” 

“Do we speak of food?” inquired 
the carpenter, always agreeable to 
changing the conversation. 

“No,” I said, “we speak of paint. 
I want a lighter paint.” 

“You mean white,” said the car- 
penter. ; 

“T do not. I mean yellow.” 

“The owner of the shop told me this 
paint was yellow paint, and he is a 
man I would trust with my life,” the 
carpenter said, grandly. 

“Tt is yellow,” I agreed, “but it 
should be lighter, softer, paler .. .” 

The carpenter had the well-known 
psychological defect of escaping from 
what he could not master. 

““Hawe we not had enough talk of 
paint ?” he said, and bicycled away. 


When he appeared the next day in a 
laundered robe, his mood had changed. 

“T have come for five pounds,” he 
said. 

“Five pounds! But you haven't 
started yet,” I exclaimed. 

“Your excellency,” said the car- 
penter, “wants the best wood. Your 
excellency wants a tea-table with 
countless sides. Your excellency wants 
a paint which is not. I must therefore 
have money.” 

“A pound,” I said. 

“Five,” said the carpenter. . 

The insidious climate, the sleepy 
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sun-drenched garden, the monotonous 
birds, the fact that I had got every- 
thing ready to wash my hair—these 
are the things which influence decision. 
I gave him five pounds. 

Not inexplicably, he so far has paid 
no further visit. 

I have always admired Sir Ball 
Biscuit. I wish now that I had known 
him better. 


° ° 


Newer Eugland 


HEN Craddock got back to 

England he had been away 

for five years. Two of these 
years had been spent in the United 
States with his uniform compulsorily 
stowed away in a trunk, and the last 
three in the same country with the 
uniform worn—in both senses. On 
his way home he had crossed in an 
American ship, so that he didn’t have 
even a preliminary taste of England 
before stepping ashore. All docks are 
much the same; the first really English 
thing was the toy train, with its toy 
whistle. That, and some genuine 
English porters. Train and _ porters 
both seemed to have aged somehow, 
but they were really the same as ever. 
So was the smell. American stations 
smell different, even the ones that 
shelter coal-burning locomotives. 

It was some time before the train 
was due to leave, so he had a glass of 
bitter. It was watery but good. 
Fancy tasting hops again! American 
beer is often excellent, in a German 
fashion, but if an American detects 
hops in his beer he throws the stuff 
angrily away. Indeed, one of the 
biggest American breweries advertises, 
at the cost of heaven knows what 
millions of dollars, that almost no 
hops get into their beer at all and 
certainly not enough to leave the 
slightest bitterness; this makes people 
buy it. The other breweries, never 
having heard of hops, are not quite 
sure what all this fuss is about. “Same 
again, Miss, please,” said Craddock. 
He had never expressed himself in 
exactly this way before, but it was 
sincere enough. The ever-so-slightly 
- bogus words warmed him almost as 
much as the ever-so-slightly bogus 
beer; to Craddock, at that moment, 
both were heaven-sent. 

Since you can’t buy magazines and 
papers on English trains (one up for 
the States, thought Craddock, even if 
they call them books), and free copies 
are not provided in observation-cars 
or club-cars that do not exist (three 
up for the States), he bought some 
assorted reading before the train 





pulled out. Blackwood’s, for the 
love of Mike! What Craddock (and a 
good many others) liked about _Black- 
wood’s was that you knew ezactly 
what you were buying and there was 
never any disappointment. He had 
once asked an American friend if she 
ever saw Blackwood’s. ‘‘No,” she said, 
“not for twenty—my goodness, not 
for thirty years. But I can imagine 
it.”’ She had meant this to be mildly 
astringent, but Craddock took it as a 
fitting tribute. He could imagine it 
too. Still, imagining it was not so 
good as buying it. Why, in England 
you could just walk up and buy it 
whenever you liked . provided 
there was enough paper of course. 
There certainly was a pinched look 
about most of the familiar journals. 
And some of the old ones were missing 
altogether. He had asked for a few 
of the defunct and had felt a little 
sick at the answer he got; for an 
instant there was a mad impulse to 
remove his cap or do something equally 
respectful. Even the journals still 
displayed were not there in abundance. 
The news-stand—beg its pardon, the 
bookstall—looked pathetic beside the 
memory of an American one. Of 
course there was a paper shortage in 
the States too, and a quota for every 
publication, but all the same . . 

And not a copy of The Robe! Well, well. 

He bought a _ small armful of 
magazines and newspapers. “Is this 
greedy of me?” he asked the girl. 
She uttered a kind of adenoidal 
““Oh—er” (good old adenoids!) and he 
went on: “I’ve been working up an 
appetite for five years, you know.” 
“You been abroad?” she asked. Crad- 
dock was surprised she hadn’t known. 

Even the money he bought them 
with had a comfortable look. All 
money has a certain warmth and 
beauty, naturally, but English money 
has more character than most. And 
somehow it looks as if it’s worth more 
than it is, an illusion that may be 
useful later on. A fiver looks as if it 
would buy a great many twenty-dollar 
bills. And just put a penny beside 
two cents and take your pick! 

The crowding of the train was 
familiar enough. On some American 
trains he had¥ felt strong enough to 
fight for only two meals in twenty- 
four hours, with a three- or four-hour 
wait for each meal. But the faces of 
the crowd, and the voices! ‘And so I 
says to ’im ‘Well, when ’Itler sees you 
’e won’t arf shudder.’” An old woman 
swathed in a mass of black shawl 
seemed to be putting on a fantastic 
imitation of a Belcher drawing. Three 
sailors, surprisingly free of medals and 
smelling comfortably of hops, refused 
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to notice him, far less engage him in 
chat about his biography; not that 
he’d have minded if they had, but 
such a thing was no longer possible. 
He looked curiously at their hard but 
humorous faces. “Those are tough 
babies,” he said to himself. 

He was hungry to get into his papers, 
but he couldn’t keep his eyes off the 
window for long. He barely noticed 
the destruction and the new farms 
everywhere and the R.A.F. stations 
and the changed traffic; not being deaf, 
he had heard all about those long ago. 
Instead, he looked at the greenness, 
amazing even in winter. His papers 
would keep, he thought. So would the 
greenness, but he forgot that. “Them 
fields don’t arf look brown in winter,” 
said the old woman suddenly noticing 
his fixed gaze. “Yes,” he said,” the 
biggest lie he had ever told. 

At London his father met him and 
they had tea at a place he had long 
frequented. He was surprised to find 
it still standing and still open. “‘What 
would you like?” his father said. 
“There isn’t much.” 

**T don’t need much,” said Craddock. 
“Just tea and crumpets. I see both.” 
Real tea, too, and not made in the 
cup with a little bag sluiced in the 
warmish water. And crumpets! “TI 
met a chap in San Francisco who found 
a place where he could buy crumpets,” 
he said. “San Francisco is rather cos- 
mopolitan. But when he got them 
home he didn’t know what one did with 
a crumpet, so he just put them away 
until he could find out. And then one 
night he had an earache and he warmed 
a cruimpet and strapped it on his ear 
and effected a cure. Since when, he 
tells me, he wouldn’t be without a 
crumpet in his medicine cupboard for 
anything. Absolutely invaluable, the 
English crumpet.” 

“Did you like the States?” asked 
his father. 

“Very much indeed.” 

“That’s good. Because you’re going 
to find everything very American 
here now.” 

Craddock said nothing. His father 
wouldn’t have believed him. His 
father passed him an English cigarette, 
crammed tight with straight Virginia 
tobacco; you can’t buy such things in 
the States, where all the Virginia 
tobacco is sold to the English. In a 
Boston shop-window he had once seen 
a highly excited announcement about 
some Virginia tobacco imported direct. 
from Belfast. 

“Things are so American,” said his 
father, “that I fancy you'll feel right 
at home, you old American.” 

“Yes,” said Craddock. “Yes, I’m 
going to feel at home all right.” 








At the Pictures 





HisroricaL, ToPmicaL 


Book - REVIEWERS are constantly 
telling me (when they 
aren’t detailing the opin- 
ions of posterity, which 
don’t interest me either) 
that this or that novel 
will make a successful film; 
seldom have I seen & film- 
reviewer reverse the com- 
pliment and say “‘If this 
picture were written down 
it would be a best-seller.” 
And yet one often sees 
films in which the never- 
failing devices of the 
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the villainous saturnine nobleman 
who gets murdered (on the stairs— 
compare Gone With the Wind), and as 
in all films of novels there are platoons 
of minor characters, adequately but 
not very memorably played. 








romantic novel appear in 
shoals through which one 
almost reads the preten- 
tious chapter - headings 
and the great pages grey 
with the heroine’s 











thoughts. 





Of course Frenchman’s 





Creek (Director: MITCHELL 
LEISEN) was a best-selling 
novel to begin with, but 
the principle is the same; 
even if you had never 
heard of the novel you 
could not fail to realize 
that it was there, either as 
a basis or waiting to be 


written. All the obvious signs are 
there: the beautiful, tempestuous, 
“vital” heroime (queenly but a girl at 


heart), the dashing piratical lover, the 
old house in Cornwall, and certain 
other ingredients no less unmis- 
takable but harder to sum up in a 
phrase. The story is a seventeenth- 
century romance, with all the 
trimmings, exuberantly done in 
Technicolor; I found the Techni- 
color the most interesting thing 
about it, though there are scenes of 
some excitement and the old tricks 
of suspense (for example in the 
escape from prison) work as well as 
ever. But the colour achieves at 
least two quite memorable effects: 
the sequence of the garden at dusk, 
and the spectacular goings-on 
aboard the pirate-ship, which at 
best suggest Brangwyn paintings 
in motion, and even at worst are 
always as interesting as the bold 
imitation - Bran in certain 
characteristically American 
coloured magazine advertisements. 
Joan Fonvarne is the great lady 
who falls for the romantic stranger, 
ARTURO DE Corpova is the flash- 
ing-eyed French pirate with the 
American accent, Bast, RATHBONE 


Lord Rockingham 
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ARMOURED DEFENCE 
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The Impatient Years (Director: 
Irvine CumMINGs) attains an almost 
pre-war lightness and “craziness” 
while dealing with an _ essentially 
topical problem, a problem that will 





(The Impatient Years 
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remain topical for some considerable 
time and become the cencern of 
progressively more and more people. 
Whether the solution offered here 
would work in real life is a question; 
but it might. The problem is that of 
the interrupted marriage: 
the day after the wedding 
the soldier husband was 
sent abroad, and on his 
return eighteen months 
later he and his wife seem 
to have so little in common 
that they are soon in a 
divorce court. But the 
whimsically understanding 
though heavy father of 
the girl (CHARLES CoBURN, 
as if you didn’t know) 
makes the suggestion that 
they can best recapture 
their lost understanding of 
each other by retracing 
the steps of their four-day 
courtship, doing again 
exactly what they did 
before. With singularly 
little argument this is 
approved by the judge; 
after which the comic 
situations bubble naturally 
out of the device of at- 
tempted repetition con- 
_tinually and well-meaningly 
frustrated. JEAN ARTHUR 
and LEE Bowman are 
credible and sympathetic 
as the harassed couple, there are 
several good small-part comedians, and 
the baby called in to precipitate the 
final embrace is not allowed to steal 
any other scenes. An enjoyable pic- 

ture: light, airy, funny, and with 

an uncommon basis of “‘subject.” 


Light, airy, funny—these 
adjectives apply equally to the 
French picture L’Homme Qui 
Cherche la Vérité (Director: ALEXx- 
ANDRE Esway)—which is also 
witty, satirical and (till the end 
approaches) profoundly satisfying 
in the French manner. The story 
depends on another mechanical 
device: Ramu plays a rich banker 
who pretends to be deaf so as to 
find out what people really think 
of him; but the whole thing is beau- 
tifully done, the comic detail of the 
scenes is a constant delight. One can 
regret the Hollywood-style whiff of 
sentimentality at the end (while still 
reflecting that Hollywood’s way 
would be to labour the point for 
another ten minutes where this 
picture merely sketches the recon- ~ 
ciliation scene and then fades out). 
But the film should give you much 
positive enjoyment. R.M. 
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Highland Night 


. OME and look here,” said 
George. He dragged me out 
to the terrace of our estab- 

lishment, which commands a magnifi- 

cent view, and for a moment I stood 
speechless. 

“What is it?” I faltered at last. 
“‘Glow-worms ?” 

George’s laugh might well have sent 
a more sensitive victim into hospital, 
but I was inured to it. 

“Wills-o’-the-wisp then?’ I sur- 
mised. ‘Or I suppose we ought to 
call them wullies-o’-the-wusp up here ?” 
He maintained a derisive silence. “It 
‘can’t be D.T.s; they’re quite beyond 
my reach,” I went on humbly. “Ah! 
The Northern Lights!” 

“That’s nearer. But they’re not 
in the sky, you notice. They’re our 
street-lights, my boy!” 

Memories came crowding upon me 
and again I was silent for a while. To 
one who has been long in city pent 
and is an utter fool with a torch the 
darkness of a blacked-out Highland 
village is fraught with extraordinary 
horror. During my four years in 
Scotland I have had much practice in 
trying to move from a given point A 
to an assigned point B at night by the 
light of nature, and I am still apt to 
stray half-way down the alphabet on 
my way, occasionally even going right 
off the end into Greek letters. This 
district is dangerous enough by day: 
one can hardly turn to admire the view 
or greet an acquaintance without 
plunging into a burn or a lochan or 
over a ten-foot drop. But at night 
the burns swell into rivers, the lochans 
into lochs, the feet into yards. I have 
always classed myself as one of those 
things that go bump in the night; but 
whereas in England there was always 
a good chance of colliding with another 
human being, who would provide 
reasonably comfortable bumping and 
perhaps some valuable topographical 
information as well, in Scotland the 
best I can hope for is a gnarled pine 
and more often I run into solid granite. 
On the rare occasions when I am lucky 
enough to notice a warning sign before 
the collision occurs the information I 
receive varies from BEWARE OF THE 
poG through FISHING STRICTLY PRO- 
HIBITED to DANGER: 11,000 VoLTs. 
And I have to mount a rickety steel 
structure even to read the last one. 

“Why, George,” I whispered, “they 
may have come in time to save my life!” 

“T doubt it, old chap; that’s hardly 
possible. But come down with me 


and have a look at them. You won’t 
need a torch.” 
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“No, Doris, the point is that it goes so fast that first of 
all you hear the bang as it hits the ground, and then you hear 


the rumble as it flies through the air... 


”3 


“ Ah—and finally, I suppose, you hear the squeak as they 
fill their fountain-pens and start to invent the nasty thing!” 


“That’s lucky. I have the car- 
cases of forty-two in my room, and I 
can’t get a light out of the lot of 
them.” 

It was a memorable walk. Every 
hundred and fifty yards or so a 
brilliant beacon stood to guide us. 
Awkward corners and dangerous 
gradients, no longer transmuted by 
the powers of darkness into something 
terrifying and uncanny, stood revealed 
in their relative innocence. I took 
George home by a roundabout route 
so as to savour more fully the beauty 
of the night. Several times I stopped 
to caress the lamp standards; once I 
went even further. 

This was at a particularly difficult 
corner near George’s house. He had 
gone in and left me to walk happily 
back by myself, and I paused to 





‘examine a place that I had never seen 
clearly before. It lay right underneath 
a thick ceiling of sinister pines which 
concealed: its full horror even on the 
brightest day; now for the first time 
I realized how close to disaster I must 
have been whenever I passed that way, 
for the side of the road where the lamp 
stood was flanked by a very low stone 
wall which looked straight down into 
the gorge of a swift-flowing burn. 
Luckily I had never happened there 
after dark. 

I crossed to the lamp, gazed down 
into the noisy water, looked up 
admiringly at the light; then in an 
ecstasy of thankfulness I climbed it. 
Eleven o’clock struck from the church, 
and as I drew my burning lips con- 
vulsively back from the powerful bulb 
all the street-lights went out. 
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Our Open Forum 


IV—The Truth About Private Enterprise 


Mr. Bertram A. Would, who makes this handsome con- 
tribution to our series of chats on Reconstruction, is a self-made 
man. His foster-parents live quietly at Binyon-on-Sour. 
Mr. Would has been broadcaster, lecturer, journalist and 
prominent frequenter. He is passionately fond of climbing 
and children. His many .books include “Tom Jones,” 
“Sense and Sensibility,”. “King Solomon’s Mines,” “The 
Daily Mail Year Book” and “Interglossa.” During the war 
he has been a tireless admirer of the Cabinet, an apostle 
of Freedom and an extrovert. He leaves four children at a 
Day Nursery in Chiswick every morning. 


OR some time now Private Enterprise has been 
under fire. He has suffered grievous wounds. 
Would it now be kinder to speak of euthanasia than 

of painful convalescence? That, very briefly, is the subject 
we are met to discuss. 

You all know who, or rather what, P.E. is, I take it. 
It is a philosophy maintaining that man has an inalienable 
right to the sweat of his own brow—that man, in other 
words, is worth his salt. Not permanently of course, but 
just long enough for him to check his income-tax assessment 
and keep his own accounts. 

According to history P.E. was first challenged on a con- 
siderable scale by Marx and Engels. Marx was the one 
with the heavy beard painted on. Engels played the harp, 
I think. Since Marx and Engels (or was it Spenser?) there 
have been many other critics of P.E. There was Crawfoot 
of Todmorden who compared it with a game of ludo on a 
colossal board of directors. There was Knoutly who saw 
in it ‘the seeds of national hara-kiri.” And there was 
Chestercove who, as he lay a-dying, hissed “Private 
enterprise is far too private and not nearly enterprising 
enough. It should be gradually superseded.” 

There are thousands of young men in the armed forces 





THE MERCHANT NAVY MEN 


HEY know no ease, the Merchant Navy men, 
Not home, with the good day done, 
But the high gale and the steep sea, 
The searing of cold and of sun; 
Voyage end, and voyage begun. 
They may not rest; they wait in the dusk, the dawn, 
The flash and the tearing of steel, 
The ice-wrap of the cold wave, 
The cinders of thirst in the throat 
And madness that sits in the boat. 


They know no help, they see these things alone; 

No uniform, linking in pride, 

Nor the hard hand and the straight brace 

Of discipline holding upright, , 

But their own soul in the night. 

They claim no gain, the Merchant Navy men; 

A wage, and the lot of the sea, 

The job done, and their fair name, 

And peace at the end of their way. 

They give; must we not repay ? 

Punch Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie Street, E.C.4 
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for whom the argument “Private v. Public Enterprise” 
is more than an academic diversion. They are anxious 
to set up little businesses of their own after the war and 
until the great controversy is decided they cannot complete 
their plans. For a man who has set his heart on a small 
grocery business it may seem a little hard to be forced 
into something like gas, water, sewerage or electricity. 
Besides, these industries could.easily become shockingly 
overcrowded. There is another point. Any economist 
will tell you that very small undertakings are likely to be 
inefficient. A one-man gas company (say) would be too 
small to utilize the many by-products of the manufacturing 
process—tar, ammonium sulphate, benzene, naphthalene, 
creosote, moth-balls, boracic acid, coke, sheep-dip, aspirin 
and saccharine. That, surely, should make the too enthusi- 
astic denouncer of private enterprise stop and think. 

It should not be forgotten that Britain is built on private 
enterprise and Old Red Sandstone. Practically every one 
of the great names in our long and eventful history can be 
found in books published by private enterprise. And the 
same can be said of our victories by land and sea, our 
treaties and truces, our conquests and annexations. 

I do not want to appear biased in my views. So far I 
have done no more than state the case for the preservation 
of our glorious tradition of private enterprise. It is now 
time to admit that there are certain numbskulls who remain 
unconverted by these arguments. 

And now, my friends, please go on talking—just as you 
would had you not been interrupted. 


° ° 


Inventions 


HIS is going to be a very topical article, because it 
is about war-time inventions. I do not mean the 


inventions people usually write about, like jeeps and 
invasion harbours, but domestic inventions which, though 
playing a part in our daily lives, have as yet got by fairly 
unnoticed. This, I know, disqualifies dried eggs, which 
have had alot of publicity, but all the same I should like 
to say a few words about them, as there are one or two 
psychological points which have not yet been made in print. 

Dried eggs may be defined as a substance of which one 
tablespoonful equals two tablespoonfuls of water. The 
packet says so, and the public, after a few of those stub- 
bornly individual try-outs so characteristic of the cooking 
world, has more or less come to heel. The result is an 
interesting process typical of human nature under orders 
from a packet. Human nature instinctively fills its table- 
spoonfuls direct from the tap, so its problem is to get the 
pressure right so that the water does not bounce off the 
spoon as it collécts there, but at the same time not to take 
long collecting each spoonful that it loses count of its 
so spoonfuls, especially after it has made the effort of 
multiplying something by two. The result, taking tap- 
pressure and the pressure of temperament into account, 
is the right number of spoon movements but only three- 
quarters the right amount of water in each spoon, the 
public using its sense of fitness in adding the rest after. 
It is this addition which restores to the public the necessary 
feeling of being clever, and, psychologists think, has done 
much to maintain friendly relations between dried eggs 
and public. 

Another point about dried eggs is opening the packet. 
In its early stubborn period the public used to rush at a 
packet with a knife and wrench the top off, but it soon 
learnt that if it went slow and followed the arrows it 
ended up with a little lid which opened and shut. The 
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public has not found this easy, simply because it never has 
found it easy to open any packet the right way, but it 
has fallen into line quite surprisingly—psychologists trace 
this back to those childhood treasure-hunts people some- 
times used to wonder why they were having to work so 
hard at, and psychologists say this is why—and even 
welcome an unfamiliar packet with a new system of arrows. 
It is all very satisfactory. While I am mentioning dried 
egg packets I must say something about another consider- 
able war-time invention, and that is what i8 professionally 
called the war-time pack. This may be defined as some- 
thing which used to be different from what it is now, but 
is now the same as it is now and would be different if it 
was what it was. A good example is the sort of tin which 
used to have a sprinkler top, that is a top with holes, but 
which now has only suggestions, in the form of dents, 
where the public may punch its own holes. The public 
has co-operated here like mad, because it has found that 
it can get away with only three holes. Students of human 
nature might think that this means the public only punches 
three holes, but students of tin-punching know that to 
get three holes human nature has to punch four, because 
two will have run together. As for war-time packets, the 
public has ¢o-operated to the extent of feeling quite 
affectionately sorry for the packet-people who print those 
nice apologies for not making the packet look the way the 
public is quite ready to believe it looked once, but would 
be almost embarrassed if confronted with now. 

Now for war-time envelopes and notepaper. A war- 
time envelope may be defined, in its early stages, as an 
envelope with our own name and address on the back and 
the sender’s name and address crossed out on the front. 
That law which decrees that a piece of bread and jam falls 
jam downwards also decrees that a war-time envelope 
shall land with the sender’s name and address facing 
upwards, and this is where the adaptability of human 
nature shows itself as nowhere else; because when human 
nature sees some friend’s name and address crossed out 
on an envelope it deduces in a flash that this friend has 
written to it. So instantaneous is this reaction that before 
it has even picked the letter up human nature is half-way 
through writing back and thanking this friend for the 
letter which it has mentally read through the envelope. 
Of course human nature sometimes has a setback in its 
deductions, because the crossed-out name and address 
may be another friend, or even a complete stranger, whom 
the letter-writer set out to write to but never did; and this 
is the sort of thing human nature loves. It can spend 
endless unprofitable seccnds deducing why the letter- 
writer did not post the envelope to this other friend, or if 
perhaps the letter-writer did post it and got it back, as 
can be proved by tearing off enough labels; it can speculate 
on the strange fact that its friends write to their friends, 
just like ordinary people, and that they even, which is 
even more like ordinary people, write letters to strangers, 
that is people whom human nature itself had not heard of. 
It can also work out the post-marks, making them either 
check up or not check up with the facts—psychologists 
are not sure which result is the more interesting, but they 
think both—and it can finally take part in history by 
sticking another label over the envelope and sending it 
somewhere else. War-time notepaper is a bit different. 
Mankind does not find it so interesting, but it has grown 
fond of it in a funny way, because if people are stuck for 
something to say in a letter they can apologize for the 
paper, but it has not the same human interest, ‘unless it 
has a crossed-out address at the top. Another point about 
war-time notepaper is that sometimes it has lines; and 
it is a tribute to human nature’s progress from childhood 
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that our reaction when writing along lines is an odd 
feeling of being pulled up or down towards the right, but 
at the same time of knowing better than the notepaper 
what is good for us. 

String joined together by knots is not strictly a war-time 
invention, because it was always happening in a mild 
degree; but it has reached a high pitch of efficiency. A 
high pitch of efficiency in string-joining consists of not 
leaving half an inch of loose ends, testing the knot by 
pulling it apart, and tying the knot again so as to leave 
half an inch of loose ends. Human nature has also had to 
learn that one piece of very thick string joined to one 
piece of very thin string does not equal one piece of medium 
string but one piece of very thin string. While it realizes 
this in practice, it always has a sneaking idea that theoreti- 
cally it was working on the right lines. Another example of 
mankind’s inventive power is the process known as putting 
sugar in tea. What is clever here is not that mankind has 
learnt that one lump equals one spoonful, but that one 
spoonful equals any ew co of lumps; and it has also been 
pretty good in temporarily shelving its abnormalities. In 
the old days many people got quite a reputation for being 
different by expecting four or five lumps; nowadays if 
they want to be different all they have to do is not make 
even a vestigial protest that they are getting too much. 
Finally, the public has found that if it spills its tea it can blot 
it up with a corner of a war-time newspaper, which will 
take up enough tea to spoil the reading value of that bit 
of the paper for quite a time, but not enough tea for the 
public not to have to fetch a cloth to mop the rest up. 


























“Very well, smart guy, if you're not smoking inside 
you're standing on the platform—also illegal.” 
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“So I says to "im: ‘O.K., there’s as good fish in the tins as ever came out of ’em’!” 


The Enginer 


N enginer ther was with us bi-syde 

A That on his pilgrimage wolde ryde 
Fro Derteford, that stod up-on our weye; 

Erly he hadde rise, at dawne of daye, 
That of our felawshipe he mighte be; 
A thikke knarre he was, it semed me, 
With sholdres bigge and brode, and eyen brighte; 
He hadde wroght by daye or els by nighte 
Up-on his lathe, as it were al his lest: 
Certes of turners he was alderbest. 
But for to speken of his craefte and skille, 
He coude threddes make, and faire drille, 
That it were streite y-rekned to a here; 
He hadde of leed a pensill at his ere 
Ther-with he writ his figures in a boke, 
And ofte time he wolde hem over loke 


That no thing were foryete or out of minde; 
Up-on a whele his tooles wolde he grinde, 
With fyr and sparkes, as he were a Brok. 
At morwe tyde he was hir aller cok, 

For softe wolde he slepe and erly rise. 

Of engyns coude he al the newe gyse, 

And eke of tappes and chukkes al the lore, 
And wel I woot ther nas him non bi-fore 

To grave steele, or smothe, or cutte a screw. 
Grey was his cap; his over-al was blew 
Ther-with he was y-clad fro top to toon. 

Of bombes hadde he scapen many oon 

That on Berlin and Hambourg hadde y-falle. 
A cunning wright he was, and gay with-alle; 
Whistlen he coude, no man so blithe as he: 
Stiward he was of his fraternitee. 
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“Not a very good show, I’m afraid, Sir—but they were only warned six weeks ago.” 


Hous-es of Parl-ia-ment, the 
House of Comm-ons and the House of 
Lords, and be-fore a Bill be-comes law 
it has to pass through both Hous-es. 
Yes, Iv-y, you are quite right, it must 
al-so re-ceive the ass-ent of the King. 
The mem-bers of the House of 
Comm-ons are chos-en by the peop-le. 
The mem-bers of the House of Lords 
are chos-en by the King. Man-y 
peop-le think that the King makes 
the bett-er job of it, but that is a 
ver-y re-act-ion-ar-y o-pin-ion. What 
is re-act-ion-ar-y, Iv-y? Well, a re-act- 
ion-ar-y, now-a-days, is al-most an-y- 
bod-y you don’t much like. If you 
ask me for three help-ings of treac-le 
tart and I give you on-ly two, that 
would be prett-y re-act-ion-ar-y of me, 
do you see? Yes, I think you might 
al-so say that I was a vest-ed int-er-est 
obs-truct-ing the march of prog-ress. 
When the King diss-olves Parl-ia- 
ment, or sends it a-way, a new House 
of Comm-ons is chos-en, but the House 
of Lords re-mains as it was be-fore. 


ELL, Rich-ard and Iv-y, as I 
think I told you, there are two 


Not So Silly 
A Child’s Guide to Parliament—III 


So when peop-le say “Let us have a 
Gen-er-al E-lect-ion and a new Parl-ia- 
ment” all they will get is half a new 
Parl-ia-ment. 

That does not matt-er much, be- 
cause the old half, the House of Lords, 
is a ver-y good half. It is what 
is call-ed a Sec-ond Cham-ber. You 
re-mem-ber, Rich-ard, when you had 


. that cough and your doc-tor said he 


thought you had tu-ber-cu-los-is. Your 
fath-er was ver-y dis-turb-ed, and 
ask-ed for a Sec-ond Op-in-ion: and 
the sec-ond doc-tor said that all you 
had was the whoop-ing-cough. Well, 
that is like the House of Lords. A 
Sec-ond Cham-ber is an in-dis-pens-a- 
ble fea-ture of any dem-o-crat-ic 
con-stit-ut-ion: for no one is al-ways 
right the first time, es-pec-ial-ly in 
these days when you can make the 
mill-i-ons be-lieve al-most an-y-thing if 
you are bad-temp-ered and _ nois-y 
en-ough. As a matt-er of fact the 
House of Lords now-a-days ver-y 


.sel-dom ques-tions a maj-or dec-is-ion 


of the House of Comm-ons; it pass-es 
all sorts of bi-zarre pro-pos-als in the 


most meek and ob-lig-ing mann-er. 
But it is still ver-y use-ful for corr-ect- 
ing mis-takes of gramm-ar and spell- 
ing in the Bills sent up from the House 
of Comm-ons, and for putt-ing in 
an-y-thing the Comm-ons or the 
Gov-ern-ment for-got, or did not 
think of till the last min-ute. The 
sill-y peop-le who wish to a-bol-ish the 
House of Lords—yes, they do, Iv-y— 
for-get that it has this pract-ic-al 
val-ue; and if you did a-way with one 
Sec-ond Cham-ber, you would soon 
have to set up an-oth-er. 

But Parl-ia-ment is not for mak-ing 
laws on-ly. It is for ex-press-ing and 
cre-at-ing op-in-ion on a num-ber of 
things. The Lords are ver-y good at 
this; fot a-mong them are top ex-perts 
on al-most ev-er-y-thing. I do not say 
that all the Lords are ex-perts. There 
are man-y hun-dreds, they say, whom 
no-bod-y has ev-er seen. They live in 
the woods and do not know an-y-thing, 
ex-cept a-bout port-wine and pheas- 
ants. Some peop-le say that such 
pers-ons ought not to be mem-bers 
of a House of Parl-ia-ment: but I do 
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not see why; for they do not come to 
Parl-ia-ment, they have no-thing part- 
ic-u-lar to say, and give no troub-le 
at all. 

The ones who do come do not say 
an-y-thing un-less they have some- 
thihg part-ic-u-lar to say, and as a 
rule they know quite a lot. All the 
best bish-ops are there, and all the 
best judg-es, and some of the best 
doc-tors, and men who have been 
am-bass-a-dors, or gov-ern-ors, or 
bank-ers, or princ-es of in-dus-try, not 
to men-tion a few of the top ad-mir-als 
and gen-er-als. In fact, if an-y-one is 
think-ing of start-ing an ar-gu-ment 
in the House of Lords it is just as well 
to make sure that he knows what he is 
talk-ing ab-out, or he may be blown 
out of the wat-er. 

And they have some sens-i-ble 
hab-its. The faith-ful Comm-ons 
in-sist on pre-tend-ing that they take 
no no-tice of meal-times. The de-bates 
go on just the same dur-ing lunch-eon 
or dinn-er. But of course, un-less it is 
the Prime Min-ist-er speaking, near-ly 
ev-er-y-one goes out for a bite, leav-ing 
some wretch-ed or-a-tor with a ver-y 
small aud-i-ence in-deed. Your Unc-le 
Had-dock once made a fif-ty min-utes 
or-at-ion ab-out the Merch-ant Serv- 
ice to ten Mem-bers, two Whips and a 
jun-ior Min-ist-er. But when the 
Lords think that it is time for a meal 
they ad-journ the pro-ceed-ings, with- 
out a word, and qui-et-ly re-turn to 
the Cham-ber when they have done. 

There is an-oth-er thing. In the 
Comm-ons we have a Speak-er, so 
call-ed be-cause he speaks for the 
Comm-ons to Kings and Judg-es and 
an-y oth-er out-side pers-on when it 
is nec-ess-ar-y. He has to keep ord-er 
and de-cide which Mem-ber shall 
speak next. But the Lords do not 
have such an off-i-cer. The * Lord 
Chane-ell-or sits there on the Wool- 
sack; but I be-lieve he has no con-trol 
ov-er the Peers if they be-come un- 
rul-y. They con-trol them-selves. If 
Lord Black and Lord White both 
stand up to speak at the same time 
(which hard-ly ev-er happ-ens) the 
peers mutt-er or cry out “‘Lord Black,” 
if he is the one they want to hear: and, 
as a rule, Lord White grace-ful-ly 
re-sumes his seat. If he did not, if he 
in-sist-ed on speak-ing at the same 
time as Lord White, I do not quite 
know what would be the end of it. 
But I fan-cy there would have to be 
a div-is-ion or vote; they would go 
in-to the Lobb-ies and vote for Black 
or White speak-ing, as they pre-ferr-ed. 

And of course they have one wholl-y 
de-light-ful ad-vant-age. At an-y time 
du-ring a speech an-y Lord who does 
not like it much may rise and beg 


to move “‘That the Nob-le Lord be no 
more heard.” And if the Nob-le Lord 
still per-sists in speak-ing they can 
vote on that and stop him. In the 
Comm-ons, in the-or-y, there is no 
way of stopp-ing a speak-er once he 
has caught the Speak-er’s eye and gets 
the floor of the House. Pro-vid-ed he 
is not guilt-y of dis-ord-er-ly lang-uage, 
of irr-el-ev-ance, or ted-i-ous re-pet-it- 
ion he can go on speak-ing till the end 
of the day, and in cer-tain cas-es all 
next day as well. It is true that he 
would not be ver-y pop-u-lar, and it is 
not cer-tain that he would catch the 
Speak-er’s eye next time: but a man 
who re-al-ly want-ed to do a big thing 
like that would not be like-ly to be 
put off by litt-le things like those. In 
the Lords, however, they could stop 
his non-sense at once. 

So you see, in man-y ways their 
arr-ange-ments are more civ-il-iz-ed 
than ours. And, what is more, as 
ev-en the Comm-ons ag-ree, their 
de-bates are oft-en'of high-er qual-i-ty, 
though not so nois-y. That is to say, 
on the same sub-ject, you are like-ly 
to hear more good speech-es in the 
Lords than in the Comm-ons. 

Yet there are peop-le who go a-bout 
say-ing loud-ly that the House of 
Lords must be ab-ol-ish-ed or re- 
form-ed. Well, you know what some 
re-form-ers are, Rich-ard. Or per-haps 
you don’t. They must re-form things 
wheth-er they need re-form-ing or not. 
They can-not look at a pill-ar-box 
with-out think-ing “That has been 
there for a long time. There must be 
some-thing wrong with it.” If it is 
a round pill-ar-box they will ask for 
a square one: and if it is a square one 
noth-ing will sat-is-fy them but a 
round one. The fact that the pres-ent 
pill-ar-box is do-ing its job with com- 
plete succ-ess means no-thing to them. 

For ex-amp-le, some peop-le say 
that the Sec-ond Cham-ber should be 
chos-en by the peop-le, like the House 
of Comm-ons. But then at once you 
would have all the de-fects of the 
House of Comm-ons with-out nec-ess- 
ar-i-ly im-prov-ing the House of 
Lords. Hav-ing been e-lect-ed by the 
peop-le, the Mem-bers would think it 
nec-ess-ar-y to talk much more, in 
ord-er to please their cons-tit-u-ents 
and just-i-fy their e-lect-ion. And 
that would not in-ev-it-ab-ly im-prove 
the stand-ard of deb-ate. Be-sides, 
hav-ing been e-lect-ed by the peop-le, 
they would start to put on airs and 
in-ter-fere with things much more than 





supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this 
paper should not be taken as an indication that they 


The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
are necessarily available for export. 
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they do now, which is the last thing 
the re-form-ers want. 

No, Rich-ard, I could my-self make 
a few sugg-est-ions, but I do not 
flatt-er my-self that my im-prove- 
ments would in-crease the happ-i-ness 
of a sing-le cit-i-zen; and that, aft-er 
all, is the test. 

In fact, Iv-y, the House of Lords, 
like man-y of our inst-it-ut-ions, looks 
prett-y bi-zarre, but it works. 

‘And, by the way, it works for 
no-thing. A. P. H. 


° ° 


Forbidden Fruit 


E may have had a V2 
Where the garage used to be, 
We may be short of fats 
and eggs 
And milk and jam and tea, 
We may have got pneumonia 
Or suffer from a cough, 
But we May Not Grumble, 
For there’re others far worse off. 


We may criticize the Government 
(Constructively of course), 
We may take a rest on Sunday 
We may even back a horse, 
We may travel, if we have to, 
We may venture on a joke, 
But we MAY NOT GRUMBLE, 
For we’re very lucky folk. 


We may get a double ration 
At this Season of Good Cheer, 
We may drink ill-health to Hitler 
In a pint of bottled beer, 
We may have dates and oranges 
And chestnuts roasting hot, 
We may have had a Turkey... 
But I’d give you all the lot 
For one carefree guiltless grumble, 
One all-embracing grumble, 
One good old-fashioned Grumble 
Such as Mother could have had 
At the petty inconveniences 
That nearly drive me 
Map. 


° ° 


“Lost, Fawn and White Dog (Mastiff 
type), answers Bonzo.” 
Advt. in Bournemouth paper. 


To any particular question ? 
° ° 


Things That Might Have Been 
Better Expressed 


“But so obvious a reform should not be 
delayed and it will be a serious reflection 
upon the Council if it fails to support its 
medical officer of health in his last effort 
before retiring to improve the city’s health.” 

S. African paper. 
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“Let’s pretend we don’t know what ice-cream is—it may get us a second helping.” 


Our War-Time Query Corner 


Q. At a time of fish shortage like 
the present does it not seem a little 
improvident that the Loch Ness 
monster should be still permitted to 
roam unchallenged? During a brief 
holiday last month Mr. MeWhittle and 
I were sitting beside the loch, drinking 
it all in, when it occurred to me that 
wardens, ete., like my husband, whom 
the termination of the black-out has 
robbed of their main raison déire, 
would: probably enjoy being set the 
little job of tackling the subject 
scientifically and catching the creature. 

(Mrs.) Matsts McWHITTLE. 


A, You must remember that British 
fish-eaters, as such, are reactionaries. 
That frozen cod, those udo-pil- 
chards that occasionally find their way 
into our homes meet with anything 
but a warm reception. I feel too that 
you are taking an unnecessarily pessi- 
mistic view of things if you imply 
that we.might still be at war after 


Ask Evangeline! 


Mr. McWhittle had taped the monster 
and its fillets had been dyed, reshaped, 
and rechristened under some such 
appellation as “black mackerel,” “rock 
whitebait,” or “Spitzbergen trout.” 


% te st: th he 


Q. Friends told me I should bake 
moth-infested garments in the oven. 
I did so and when I opened the oven 
door, the result was an unsightly mess. 
What is my next move? 

(Mrs.) Nira Bustine. 


A. I would first, by any method 
which seems convenient, remove the 
articles from your oven shelf where 
their presence can be of no particular 
value in culinary routine. Before I 
could make any further pronounce- 
ment, however, I would need data as 
to type of garment and degree of 
cooking. For instance, well-browned 
combinations might form the basis of 
some quite fascinating fancy costume 


to have ready for your peace celebra- 
tions, but even an outsize pullover, 
cooked to the point of crispness at the 
seams, would serve only to line a 
basket for kittens; the best bits out 
of a lightly-done vest with opera tops 
might afford some stuffing for a 
presentation kettle-holder, but a pair 
of cycling stockings still simmering 
could be rendered down into nothing 
more ambitious than a filling for an 
egg-cosy—and a guinea-fowl egg-cosy 
at that. 
ca it # i # 

. Can you tell me of a quick 
meat dish suitable for an East Coast 
promenade ranger ? 

Mrs. MaupD QUAYLE. 


A. Yes. Arrange a slice of Spam 
on an ordinary dinner-plate and 
garnish with Scrubby Sea-blite. 

if ca i tt a 


Q. My sister’s oldest boy has been 
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a prey to “wanderlust”’ from infancy. 
Never satisfied with an outing to 
Bexhill or Margate like the others, he 
was forever saying why couldn’t they 
risk it and go somewhere off the beaten 
track, for example, Southport. After 
he left school he had some idea of 
travelling in gate-legged tables, but 
his father got him into the Bon Ton 
ironmongery store. We always put 
it down to him being reared in a con- 
verted railway-coaech shortly after the 
last war. Do you think there is 
anything in it, and, if.so, what will 
be the result of people turning all sorts 
of odd buildings into makeshift homes 
as I’m told they will be doing after 
this war? 
(Miss) NELLIE FLATBARROW. 


A. If your sister’s experience is 
anything to go by, the result might 
well be a solution of some of our major 
employment problems. In _ infants 
brought up in converted coal-houses 
the nation would have a great reserve 
of mine-loving adults, the gratification 
of whose cravings should prove an 
unqualified blessing in years to come. 
The adaptation of Nissen huts into 
attractive dwellings would make plans 
for conscription into the services 
twenty years hence laughably redun- 
dant. I am uncertain as to the effect 
upon the mind of prolonged residence 
in an ex-hen-house, but it is easy to 
see that domestic difficulties would 
soon become a thing of the past if 
every family could contrive to rear an 
odd one or two in the scullery. 


% * # * 


Q. As assistant personnel of our 
Borough Council’s . street-cleaning 
department, I had shovelled quite a 
nice bit of refuse into our scavenger’s 
wagon the other day when I noticed 
a person in a loud checked mackintosh 
and oldish stone marten fur leaning 
against a litter-basket staring at her 
Personal Points in a helpless sort of 
way as though she did not know what 
to do with them. The face seemed 
familiar. After a minute or so this 
person moved on, walking with a some- 
what odd gait reminiscent of an 
aunt I once had when suffering from 
thrombo-phlebitis. Then, like a flash, 
it came to me. This person was 
trying not to goose-step. It was Hitler. 
He crossed over to Woolworth’s and 
joined a queue for sink-mops and pan- 
scrapers, but of course this was only 
a blind. Just at that moment my 
colleague started up the engine and I 
was jerked backwards in such a way 
that I was still knee-deep in old shoes 
and bus-tickets when we left the 


suburbs heading for our rural dump, 
so what had better be done? 
C. Y. Parsons-Fuitt. 


A. I suggest you contact Mrs. 
Longshank of Cowes who saw him trip 
over a hydrant in Market Harborough 
last week, or Miss Nutty of Spittal who 
knows for a fact that he is somewhere in 
the Black Forest starting a rock garden. 

* Ba By Bs e 

Q. Could you tell me what the 
future trend in book titles is likely to 
be, as I believe I have broken new 
ground in planning a novel based upon 
the perennial tragedy of poor cir- 
culation? My heroine, the pin-up girl 
of the local Flautists’ Union, lives 
under a shadow because she has always 
to wear wool next to the skin and go 
about with a light-weight spencer con- 
cealed under her evening coat. After 
battling against the ever more insidious 
lure of knitted comforts, she is faced 
with a choice between spinsterhood 
and a Lapp husband. The husband 
triumphs, and the big scene of the 
book shows Ena after a severe bout of 
chilblains and frost-nip confessing to 
him that a single ermine pyjama is 
not enough. She is driven out upon 
the ice-floes and the husband takes a 
wife of his own race. 

Leading Wren GERTIE WHITEBINN. 


A. Experts tell me that we shall 
either hark back to titles of the 
Effie’s Choice, Chrissy’s Endeavour, 
Ada’s Troubles, Phil’s Frolic type or 
else strike out into something more 
indicative of the times—BK AF/6423 
and NQVJ/101, for example, or 
BKAF/6423 Goes 65 N 135 W. 
Should your book appear within the 
next year or so, appropriate titles 
would be Gooseflesh Over Lapland, 
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Blue is for Ena, This Vest is Mine 
or She Fell Among Lapps. 

Q. We have been given as an 
heirloom a rather fierce old St. 
Bernard named Caligula which likes 
to scratch its back on the under-side 
of the tea-table leaf when laid for a 
meal in our bed-sitting-room. As this 
frequently releases the leaf we find we 
are getting through a great deal of 
china, so it is tiresome to think that 
only the autumn before the war my 
sister and I presented to a well-known 
provincial museum eighteen pewter 
soup-plates which would be a boon 
at tea-time these days. How do you 
get things out of museums? 

Cora Muncu (Miss). 


A. You have been misinformed. 
No one in this office ever got anything 
out of amuseum. As to the likelihood 
of your retrieving this property, our 
legal adviser tells us that unless you 
can prove a misuse of the soup-plates 
in question (e.g., you might establish 
that the curator or his assistants have 
been observed juggling with these 
articles, placing them upon their heads 
as though they were some species of 
helmet, even employing them in a 
quiet game of spin-the-trencher), your 
case does not look rosy. The chances 
of a successful smash-and-grab man- 
ceuvre are equally slender. It is 
prohibited to retain umbrellas and 
other lethal weapons past the turn- 
stile of a museum, and custodians have 
a way of materializing from even the 
most. innocuous-looking pillars and 
recesses. No, I suggest you leave 
Caligula to his table-leaf and take your 
tea from some less accessible point— 
say, the mantel-piece or the top of an 
upright piano. 























; 
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At the Play 





‘LOVE IN IDLENEsS” (LyRIc) 


Michael Brown, towering in the 
confidence of seventeen and eight 
months, is one of the Grim Young 
People. When, after five war years in 
Canada, he returns home as a new 
feather in the Left Wing, he finds his 
widowed mother removed from Baron’s 
Court to Westminster and welcoming 
the fond attentions of Sir John 
Fletcher, Canadian-bred Minister of 
Tank Production. Michael 
takes an austere and mis- 
guided view of Fletcher’s 
policy and morals. At 
once he sees himself as 
Hamlet, with his mother 
Olivia as tlie Gertrude, and 
Sir John as a useful sub- 
stitute for Claudius. We 
feel that a Closet scene is 
on the way. Sir John 
thinks uneasily of the 
fifth act. 

Mr. TERENCE RATTIGAN’S 
comedy shows how the 
alarming youth—to whom 
Professor Laski is Harold 
the Dauntless—manages, 
unexpectedly, to part John 
and Olivia for a full three 
months. The fact that he 
loses the last battle is 
hardly a surprise, for the 
mother is Miss Lynn 
FoNTANNE and the un- 
happily - married Cabinet 
Minister is Mr. ALFRED 
Lunt. 

These players put so 
high a polish on all they 
do that the most modest 


little time, or need, to probe the plot 
while John and Olivia are rapt in 
adoration, while John—under the cold 
stare of Michael, who has that within 
which passeth show—is dictating a 
mouthful of clichés for use at Dumfries, 
and while Olivia, having yielded her 
rank of “parasite to a rich old volup- 
tuary” (Michael speaking), fades to 
a mere lady-in-waiting at Baron’s 
Court. The Lunts enchant the scene, 
and as Michael Mr. Brian NIssEN 
is truth itself in his grave and ruth- 
less determination. Miss MarGAReEtT 
Murray and Miss KaTHLEEN KENT 











DRAWN TOGETHER BY THE INDUSTRIAL MAGNET 
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as Miss BaDDELEY’s. Her Minnie 
Mumm, golden-wigged and glowering, 
trails memories of intimate revue. 
Whether tangled in a crinoline-hoop, 
muffled in dubious fur, diving into a 
grandfather clock, or kicking and 
scratching in the horrors of all-in 
ballet (nothing barred), she is ever a 
beautiful tyrant, fiend angelical. Mr. 
Bossy HowsEs does his spiriting gently. 
He is as quiet as Miss BADDELEY is 
uproarious. Yet even if Buttons has 
not the cut-and-come-again manner of 
the Christmas comedian, Mr. Howes 
wins the children easily and gets them 
without pause to sing his 
choruses. 

The loudest laughter, 
measured in decibels, greets 
the admired disorder of 
Spottem and Grabbem. 
Messrs. Syp and Max 
Harrison buffet their way 
lustily through the piece, 
tumbling and tripping in 
a grand ecstasy of slap- 
stick and choosing the 
oddest moments for their 
outbreak. Pantomime is 
a game of inconsequences. 
No one complains when 
Dandini (Miss MARIANNE 
Lincoxty), in front of the 
Baron’s house, declares 
herself to be the leader of 
the big brass band, or 
when in mid-plot Ugly 
Sisters, Buttons and Baron 
waste time in getting each 
other to sit on the point 
of a super-tack. 

Romance arrives in the 
person of Miss BINNIE 
HALE, blithe spirit in black- 
and-silver as a Prince 
Charming never averse 


comedy shines under their Sir John Fletcher — from a ballad—upon my 
treatment like a burnished Michael Brown... .. . . . . . . MR. BRIAN NissEN soul, a very likely fella to 
throne. But here the OGilia Brown. ....-. cs ence Miss Lynn Fonranne win the heart and hand of 
material is sound: Mr. Cinderella. (Where have 
RATTIGAN’S people are , the couplets gone in these 
delightfully worth meeting, even close a few gaps as, respectively, a days? Even the Fairy Godmother 


Michael when he proclaims with the 
dark conviction of all-but-eighteen 
that the war is being fought on 
horizontal lines of proletarian national- 
ism. Love in Idleness is one of the 
Plays Pleasant: from Olivia’s first 
bubbling aria on the telephone it keeps 
its audience alert. Miss FonTANNE 
can stroke the unlikeliest utterance 
into wit, and Mr. Lunt is so friendly a 
figure as the Cabinet’s pride—once the 
madcap of the Toronto Elks—that we 
wonder why Michael could have with- 
stood him for half an hour. Mr. 
RatTTIGAN cannot indeed persuade us 
that this captain of industry would 
have been outgeneralled; but there is 


gold-mine of an elderly parlourmaid 
and Sir John’s departing wife whose 
brief appearance in the Westminster 
house is a trick of Michael’s antic 
disposition. J.C. T. 


“CINDERELLA” (WINTER GARDEN) 
PERRAULT’S original had no place for 


two brokers’ men called Spottem and. 


Grabbem, or for an Ugly Sister with 
the sulky gloom of Miss HERMIONE 
BaDDELEY as she galumphs, in her 
ballet-skirt, through a sort of danse 
macabre. Still, at Christmas we expect 
these variations on the First Folio, 
though Cinderella, it is true, is rarely 
honoured by such inspired clowning 


lapses into prose.) Miss KATHLEEN 
Moopy is a Cinderella who really does 
want to go to the ball and who, as 
reward, goes in a dazzling and wildly 
uncomfortable crystal coach. The one 
thing that perplexes is why she has 
only a bare five minutes at the Palace. 
(Here is a slow coach indeed.) Miss 
MorieL Waite, looking like the 
Victorian idea of a mother-in-law, as 
Miss BADDELEY’s partner in panto- 
crime; Mr. Jack Morrison as the 
Baron (Mumm’s the name), and Miss 
PRUDENCE HyMAN as a Godmother 
with a dancing mind, add to a 
three hours’ jamboree, and the chorus 
is unfaltering. J.C. T. 
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Sources of Information 


() the other day, as I passed 
Tim Moynahagh’s house, Tim 
Moynahagh was standing in 
his doorway and looking out of it to 
see what the weather was going to do. 
He saw me, and he called out to me, 
“There’s going to be peace.” 

Tim Moynahagh is a well-informed 
man, though he does not get his 
information from the same sources 
as most of us, but from far greater 
sources, as one must admit. 

“How do you know?” I asked. 

“Sure, I saw a great white star in 
the sky last night,” he said, “a bit to 
the left of the sunset a huge great 
star; and before the war started there 
was a bright red star in the sky, red 
as red flannel, and I said to my wife 
at the time ‘That means war.’ And 
she didn’t believe me, being a woman; 
but war came, as all the world knows. 
And now there’s this big white star, 
and I said to my wife ‘That’s peace’ 
the moment I saw it. And we'll see 
which of us was right this time. Sure, 
those things are there for some 
purpose. And I’ve made a great 
study of them.” 

I said little more to Tim Moynahagh, 
and I thought the thing out by myself. 
Of course he may be all wrong, but he 
was right last time, and, if his sources 
of information are well-founded, some- 
thing of this sort is what must have 
happened. 

A small band of stars with nothing 
better to do must have said to them- 
selves, “There’s peace coming, and 
let’s tell Tim Moynahagh, so that he’ll 
know.” That is to say, one of them 
must have said it, the most talkative 
of them, or the one that was always 
taking the lead, or, as they say among 
stars, exerting his gravitation. And 
no doubt another star said: ‘How 
shall we tell him?” 

And one of the others answered: 
“Easy enough. Let one of us go and 
shine over his house, and he’ll know 
there’s something up. And won’t he 
be able to guess what it is?” 

And likely as not one of the stars 
may have said: ‘Is Tim Moynahagh 
an intelligent sort of fellow?” 

And the answer he would have got 
would have been: “Sure, he’s the 
most intelligent man in the world.” 

“Then in that case,” said one of 
them, a big red fellow, “he'll guess 
easily enough the moment he sees one 
of us shining over his house. Sure, 
I'll go myself.” 

«Indeed you will not,” said another 
member of that constellation. “A big 
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“Ah, here we are: Shepherd’s Pie: Take 1,400 potatoes...” 


red fellow like you! Sure he’d only 
think the war would be getting worse. 
But I tell you what we’ll do. We'll 
send a fine white star and he'll know 
from that it is peace. Hi, you!” he 
called to one that was prowling past 
them. “You'll do. You’re the very 
star we want.” 

“Properly speaking,” said the 
stranger, “I’m only a planet. But 
I’m as good a star as any of you.” 

“What’s your name?” they ali 
shouted. 

“The Evening Star,” said the 
stranger. 

“Well, aren’t you a star after all?” 
they all said. “Run down like a good 
gossoon and shine over Tim Moyna- 
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hagh’s house, the way that he’ll know 
there’s peace coming. Sure, you’ve 
nothing else to do.” 

“T’ve lots of other things to do,” said 
the Evening Star. “But I don’t mind 
doing that for Tim Moynahagh.” 

So down he went, and Tim Moyna- 
hagh, being the most intelligent fellow 
in the world, as they all said, took one 
glance at the star, while others were 
wasting their time over the newspapers, 
and knew there was, going to be 
peace. 

It must have been something of that 
sort that happened, if Tim Moynahagh 
was correctly informed. And it’s 
generally considered round here that 
he always is. ANON. 
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“* But how can she know we don’t take sugar?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Baudelaire 


Or late years Baudelaire has been claimed by Catholic 
writers as in essence a profoundly religious poet. In con- 
formity with this view Mr. Epwin Morean writes in the 
preface to Flower of Evil (SHEED AND WaRD, 7/6) that it 
has been his aim to picture Baudelaire “as a figure under- 
neath whose work, in spite of appearances to the contrary, 
lies a deep Christian element; underneath whose life of 
moral rebellion, religious reluctance and hopes of worldly 
success was a recurrent consciousness of God.” Mr. 
MorcGan’s biography is simply and agreeably written, it 
contains many well-selected quotations from Baudelaire’s 
verse, and it should be of interest to anyone who wishes 
to gain a general idea of the poet’s life and work. But the 
reader will look in vain for Baudelaire’s deep Christian 
element and recurrent consciousness of God. The strongest 
emotion in Baudelaire’s life was his devotion to his mother, 
and he never recovered from the shock of her second 
marriage. ‘To punish her and to assert himself against his 
step-father, he dissipated his patrimony in a life of extrava- 
gance and debauchery which was ill-suited to his sensitive 
temperament and delicate constitution. From this bad 
start he never recovered, his health was ruined before he 
was thirty, and he died after many years of pain at forty- 
six. It is Baudelaire’s weakness which Mr. Morcan 
emphasizes throughout, whether in his relations with his 
Creole mistress or in his attempt to secure a seat in the 
Academy or in his flattery of Sainte-Beuve and Victor 
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Hugo, both of whom he despised. Baudelaire’s masterpiece, 
Les Fleurs du Mal, led to a prosecution for obscenity. 
“The book springs from the Catholic idea” Baudelaire 
protested, but Mr. Morea, instead of trying to substantiate 
this protest, quotes the offending passages, which must 
have made a prodigious spring if their starting-point was 
indeed the Catholic idea. In his account of Baudelaire’s 
last days Mr. Morea pictures him sitting at his window, 
with his mother’s silver grucifix by him, looking steadily 
into the clouds; and he mentions that he died with the 
ministrations of the Church. Undoubtedly Baudelaire was 
more and more drawn towards Catholicism and proportion- 
ately repelled by the materialism of the age of progress, 
and in this connection Mr. Morcan might well have quoted 
some very moving passages from his last diaries. Like 
Verlaine, Rimbaud, Wilde and Beardsley he died a Catholic, 
but more than satiety and despair are needed to produce 
great religious poetry. H. K. 





Feats of a Veteran Farmer 


There is a difference between the farm that is an honest 
well-conducted business and the farm that sets out to be 
the first factor in a better England; and it is perhaps because 
he, very naturally, does not see his land in the larger context 
that Mr. Witt1aM Lamtn does not approve of the reformers 
who do. Thirty Years’ Farming on the Clifton Park System 
(FaBER, 7/6) is, however, a heartening account of the 
revival of a derelict Nottinghamshire farm by an enter- 
prising disciple of Elliot. Mr. Lammn’s seed mixture is a 
variant of Elliot’s; and with silage—made in stacks, not 
pits—he was able to fatten the imported cattle whose 
manure helped the broken-down turf of his leys and a very 
large quantity of artificials to ensure, he says, his success. 
Compost he dismisses as too dear for a big farm; but is 
there any particular reason why one farmer should farm 
two farms, as the writer did? The snag with artificials is 
noticeable in his scabby potatoes, some of which “cooked 
black.” Anyone who has eaten “Gladstones,” manured 
by a cottager’s pig, and “‘ Majestics,” grown with chemicals 
from the farm next door, could proffer an opinion on the 
more controversial paragraphs of Mr. Lamin’s highly 
interesting book. nrasintegemnentcinntye H. P. E. 


Mr. Lunn and the Peaks - 


Inadept and unclubbable sliders like myself who enjoyed 
winter sports but resented the suggestion, current in many 
otherwise innocent Swiss villages, that unless they strove 
earnestly from morning till night to win little badges they 
were mysteriously guilty of conduct unbecoming to a 
patriot, will begin Mr. Arnotp Lunn’s Switzerland and 
the English (EYRE AND SportiswoonpgE, 15/-) with trepida- 
tion, for the common impression that certain parts of the 
Confederation are not subject to Swiss law but only to the 
jurisdiction of the Headmasters’ Conference owes a good 
deal to Mr. Lunn. Let me say that he makes amends 
handsomely in this entertaining book, in which he acts as 
an intelligent ferret in the vast and controversial field of 
the high Alps. It is not only a valuable survey of the 
growthof our good relations, political as well as sporting, 
with the Swiss, but a critical inquiry, backed by a wealth 
of quotation, into the growth of good relations between 
mountains and the human race. Writers and athletes 
have played their parts in both developments. We have 
come a long way since John de Bremble, a monk, wrote 
after crossing the St. Bernard in 1178: “Lord, restore me 
to my brethren that I may tell them that they come not 
to this place of torment,” though at bruised and frozen 
moments we have all uttered similar prayers. It is idle 
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for the cynic to pretend that mountains are not good 
medicine for the spirit; the ordinary man knows otherwise, 
without the evidence of the poets, and he as much as the 
experts will enjoy this book. E. O. D. K. 





Food for the* Civilized 


Musing on the cuisines of England and France, one 
recognizes the basic fact that there is little in common 
between “standards of living” and “the pleasures of the 
table.” We Shall Eat and Drink Again (Hutcutnson, 
12/6) is devoted to art, not dietetics. Its practical and 
esthetic objects are “‘entirely outside the scope of Science,” 
says M. ANDRE Simon, who with Mr. Louis GoLpine has 
compiled this exhilarating anthology from the pages of 
the Wine and Food Quarterly. Six pre-war years and four 
war years have been laid under contribution; and the 
book contains more feats of improvisation than triumphs 
made possible by . well-stocked cellars, groaning larders 
and full purses. The menu of a French desert fort—with 
whitebait from Lake Chad—vies with a Dorset walking- 
tour’s well-rewarded research-work; and ‘‘War Fare” 
from Berlin and Warsaw contrasts with Maryland recipes 
for sugar-cured hams. Satire—such as Dr. Joad’s “Women 
under whose Regimes I have Lived and Fed”’—is mainly 
devoted to indigenous butts; Mr. E. M. Forster, however, 
might have tempered the scorn for boat-train breakfasts 
which animates “ Porridge or Prunes,Sir ?” had he recollected 
a. grimly similar alternative offered to a Provencal gourmet 
at a hotel on the summit of the Rigi. H. P. E. 





English Domestic Architecture 


In The Englishman’s Castle (EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
16/-), Mr. Jonn Gioaa@ gives a very readable account of 
our domestic architecture from Roman times down to the 
present day. A villa in Roman Britain had an elaborate 
heating system which kept all the rooms at an even tempera- 
ture; hot and cold water were laid on, and there were baths, 
a luxury which did not reappear till the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Then came the Saxons, whose plain 
way of living, praised in Victorian times in contrast with 
Roman effeminacy, finds no favour with Mr. Guoac. 
Saxon draughts, leaking roofs, sputtering torches, lack of 
drainage and absence of chimneys persisted for two or 
three centuries after the Norman Conquest, but with the 
fifteenth century, when a lord returning from the hunt 
would wash “his thighs and his legs, and peradventure all 
his body,” civilisation began to creep back. Under -the 
strong central government of the Tudors a nobleman’s 
house no longer needed to be a fort. Mr. GLoaa writes 
lyrically of Elizabethan domestic architecfure, notes a 
relapse under the first two Stuarts, and then, in four very 
interesting chapters, celebrates the golden age of building, 
from 1660 to the end of the Regency. He has hopes of 
modern house building, but points out that it is based “‘on 
the extraordinary belief that England is a land of hot and 
almost continuous sunshine.” The modern movement, he 
sums up, “does not yet speak English.” H. K. 


A Gift Full of Gifts 


Soho Centenary (HutcHInson, 21/-) is described on the 
wrapper as a “Gift from Artists, Writers and Musicians to 
the Hospital for Women, Soho Square.” This hospital, 
as Mr. JAMES LAVER reminds us in his preface, was founded 
in 1844 and is “part of the old and honourable district in 
which it has made its home.” There is nothing niggardly 
about the gifts contributed. The gold against gold of Sir 
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William Nicholson’s lovely portrait of ‘Diana Low,” 
Mr. Eric Kennington’s heartbreaking “The Heart of 
England,” and Miss Anna Zinkeisen’s sophisticated 
““Manhattan” are gifts irideed. In the best of all the prose 
contributions Miss G. B. Stern gives an endearing portrait 
of R. L.S. Mr. Emlyn Williams’ brave and touching sketch 
of a London charwoman is another sort of memorial, so is 
Mr. Roland Pertwee’s story of remembered childhood, and 
Miss Storm Jameson’s “A Creditor of France.” The poems, 
with the exception of Stephen Vincent Benét’s Nativity Play 
and Mr. Robert Nichols’ lovely verses, are more sombre. 
The Poet- Laureate writes of a hospital ship, and Miss 
Virginia Graham’s contribution is clever but relentless. 
B. E. B. 


Guide to Young Journalists 


Sir Jonn Hammerton has written the story of his life 
in a book (surprisingly stout for these days) entitled Books 
and « Myself (MacponaLp, 15/-). “How to Become an 
Editor’’ would have served equally well. For Sir Joun 
has certainly done more editing during the last fifty years 
or so than any journalistic competitor we can call to mind, 
starting at the early age of eighteen as assistant editor 
of a Glasgow Temperance weekly called The Reformer, at the 
modest salary of seventeen shillings a week. He has met with 
singularly few rebuffs. He noted an advertisement in some 
paper—“ Editor Wanted ’”—applied for the job, if he thought 
it worth while, and invariably obtained it, nor were his 
unsolicited contributions often declined. And then came 
the long list of Amalgamated Press publications—Universal 
Histories, encyclopedias, popular educators, and so forth. 
One has to be a Scot. to accomplish these wonders—and 
perhaps also it is well to have a countenance as determined 
as that of the author, depicted in the frontispiece by 
D. L. Ghilchik. L. W. 
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“Would you change your name to Chippendale by deed poll, Mr. Hodges?—I have a sudden 


oi 
twinge of conscience. 


“HEN war is done our greatest 

curse,” announced . Captain 

Everard Galliproof, taking 
one hand from the wheel of his jeep in 
order to emphasize the rhythm, “/ 
going to be the spate of verse. 

“T couldn’t agree with you more,” 
I said. 

“Besides the shower of volumes 
slim,” Everard went on, 
moment of frowning concentration, 
“with which great Hatchard’s shop 
will brim, you'll find that metre will 
intrude in places where it never shood.” 

“How right you are.” 

“Tn fact,” said Everard, “by all the 
current signs, the only qualification 
you'll look for in a chap will be the 
ability to write rhymed iambic lines. 
I’m sorry I couldn’t keep it up,” he 
added. “I’m only a staff captain, not 
a military policeman.” 


after a ~ 


Can You Speak Prose? 


“Why pick on the military police in 
particular?” 

Everard waved his hand at the side 
of the road, causing the jeep to swerve 
in the most alarming way. “Military 
policemen are the most prolific poets in 
Italy,” he said. “Every other sign 
they put up along here is in poetry, 
more or less.” As if to bear him out, 
two notice-boards flashed past, each 
of them bearing half of the couplet 

WHEN ROAD IS: GREASY 
TAKE IT EASY. 

“You see?” said Everard. ‘And 
it’s the same story the whole way. 
‘Focke-Wulfs can hurt; air-sentries 
stay alert,’ one said a little way back. 
Did you see it? And there’s a perfectly 
enormous one outside Camposporco, 
put up by ” (he named a forma- 
tion whose troops wore a pawnbroker’s 
emblem on their shoulders), “which 





says, ‘This is your sign, the three brass 
balls; Flog Jerry till the Axis falls’.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“T assure you. Mark you,” he 
conceded, “‘it’s all good sound advice; 
but why in verse? They tell me the 
same sort of thing goes on in England, 
too; apparently there’s some fright- 
ful little bounder called Buster 
Brown: 

“Billy Brown, I think. Of London 
Town.” 

“who goes around telling you in 
heroic couplets to wait until the bus 
stops, and pass further down the car, 
please, and that sort of thing. Really, 
I fail to understand it. I’m sure that 
if they only chose they’d do it just 
as well in prose.” 

“You’re doing it yourself again,” I 
warned him. 

“Pure accident,” Everard 





said 
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untruthfully. “‘But there you are—it 
only shows how easily the habit 
gr—— springs up. And where is it all 
going to end? We shall find all the 
training manuals and things rewritten 
in poetry, I suppose.” 

“There’s already a rhyme for 
remembering the principles of war and 
one for the properties of war gases,” 
I reminded him. “And there’s one to 
remember how to convert compass- 
bearings from magnetic into true and 
vice versa.” 





“I know,” said Everard. ‘ ‘East 
is East and West is West, and 
never an 

“No, that’s a different one. It’s 
‘East is least, West is best.’ As a 


matter of fact I’ve never been quite 
sure what it means.” 

“I expect it’s by T. 8S. Eliot,” 
Everard suggested. “Do you think 
the War House contracts with famous 
poets for these things? It might 
reasonably be considered as part of the 
Poet Laureate’s job. And I’ve thought 
I recognized a suspicion of Auden once 
or twice.” 

“T think they ’re done by the men on 
the spot,” I said. “As a matter of fact, 
it’s a funny thing, but my brigadier’s 
batman and driver are called Beau- 
mont and Fletcher.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” 
asked Everard, after considering the 
matter for some minutes. 

“Well, Beaumont and Fletcher used 
to write plays. In verse, too.” 

“T thought you said they were your 
brigadier’s batman and driver.” 

“They ’re a different Beaumont and 
Fletcher.” 

Everard pondered on this while we 
passed two more kilometre stones, and 
decided to go back to a point at which 
he had a better grasp. ‘‘We shall be 
writing all our operation orders in 
poetry too,” he observed after a long 
silence. ‘‘Information. One brigade 
of Huns with one troop fifteen-centi- 
metre guns are holding all the high 
ground on the ridge. Intention. We 
will now attack the bridge.’ I admit,” 
he said, before I could offer any com- 
ment, “I’ve been thinking that up for 
quite a time; but you can generally 
reckon on a quarter of an hour or so 
to compose an operation order in. 
And if it’s really the case that people 
remember things more easily in poetry, 
which I take to be the theory behind 
the whole business, then it stands to 
reason that a little extra time spent 
casting your verbal orders into verse 
will be well worth it.” 

We drove on in silence, Everard 
trying to look as if he weren’t absorbed 
in making up couplets to be produced 
later as extempore or accidental. 


“Tt may go on after the war too,” 
I suggested. 

“Sure to. You’ll have signs on the 
traffic-lights, for instance, saying— 
er—saying 

“*When lights are red, pull up 
dead.’”’ 

“That’s it. ‘When lights are grey, 
on your way.’ I can’t think of a rhyme 
for green offhand. But really it’s a 
grim outlook, isn’t it? Everyone 
talking like mute inglorious Miltons 
all the time, only not nearly mute 
enough. Conductors asking for your 
fare, and magistrates fining you thirty 
bob, and butchers offering you a pound 
of steak. Quite frightful!” We 
reached the car-park outside Everard’s 
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headquarters and he ran his jeep in 
between two others. 

“M. Jourdain,” he remarked as we 
got out, ““you remember, spoke prose 
for forty years without knowing it. 
I wonder how long it will be before 
somebody discovers that we've all 
reversed the process ?”’ 


° ° 


Impending Apology 
“MONMOUTHSHIRE County CouNcI.. 
Giyn-CozepD War-TrmE NURSERY. 
Exspsw VALE. 

A CLEANER CARETAKER is required for 
this Nursery.” 
Announcement in S. Wales paper. 


“ Coo—they must ave ’ad a nelluva job to get them stones 


over this barbed wire.” 
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billeted for a few days with 

9987 East African Company, 
giving them a few expert hints about 
Welfare and having a very good time. 
Personally I am the soul of tact and 
believe in doing rather too little than 
too much, but Sympson is so full of 
zeal that all the Companies we stay 
with have practically to abandon 
whatever work they are supposed to 
be doing and concentrate entirely on 
Welfare. At one Company Sympson 
organized so much Welfare that at the 
end of the third day a deputation of 
African sergeants waited on him and 
said that all the men wanted to go back 
to work for a rest. 

In 9987 Company, however, things 
are rather different. The O.C. is an 
extremely military man who has been 
in the Army:twenty years, and my own 
impression is that if he said what he 
really thought about Welfare he would 
lay himself open to a court-martial. 
Presumably, for his own safety he 
takes refuge in silence when Sympson 
deluges him with Welfare pep-talk, 
and just gives vent to an occasional 
snort which cannot, as it were,. be 
nailed down. 

“Tn most African Companies,” said 
Sympson at breakfast one morning, 
“the men are given an opportunity to 
imbibe tea in the middle of the morning. 
It is wonderfully good for their morale.” 

“They get it here,” said Major 
Trumpet. 

“They used to,” said Sympson, “but 
you are evidently not au fait with 
what may be called the march of 
events in your Company. Last week 


Ces SYMPSON and I were 





The Stove 


the C.Q.M.S. discovered that the field 
stove on which the tea was made was 
surplus to establishment and sent it 
back to D.A.D.O.S8.” 

I thought for a moment that Major 
Trumpet was going to fell him to the 
earth with the bacon-dish, but he 
restrained himself, and Sympson drew 
me aside. 

“T’m afraid Major Trumpet is not 
very co-operative,” he said, “but I feel 
very strongly that it is our duty to see 
that. these poor men get their mid- 
morning tea. You and I were both 
Boy Scouts, and in this dry country it 
should be easy enough to light a camp- 
fire in the open and boil water in camp 
kettles. We'll do it ourselves, over 
behind the hill, and not break the glad 
news to the men until the water is 
actually boiling. There is plenty of 
wood in the officers’ lines. I saw an old 
wooden bed and a lot of boxes as we 
came to breakfast, lying behind Major 
Trumpet’s tent.” 

So we carted the pile of rubbish over 
the hill, arid I went to cadge some camp 
kettles from the cook while Sympson 
got the fire going. The cook was not 
particularly co-operative as I would 
not tell him why I wanted the camp 
kettles, and it was quite half an hour 
before I rejoined Sympson. He had 
black smears all over his face and the 
fire was not yet burning. 

“Can’t you light it?” I said breezily. 
““Let me have a go!” 

Naturally he refused. Lighting fires 
in the open is like loosening the caps 
of tomato-sauce bottles, a man who is 
a man would sooner die than accept 
assistance. 


at 
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“T haven’t actually tried to light 
the fire at all yet,” he said. “I’ve 
just been drying the wood over some 
burning paper. You would hardly 
believe how wet the desert dew makes 
wood that has been lying out all 
night.” 

So I went to fill the camp kettles 
with water, and when this was finished 
I went into the mess for a glass of lime 
juice, and found one of the subalterns 
who was trying to balance the mess 
accounts. He asked me to help aim, 
and before I knew where I was it was 
twelve o’clock. So I hastened back 
over the hill and found Sympson, with 
so many black smears on his face that 
he looked like a Kugomba, kneeling 
down and blowing a small and anemic 
fire consisting mostly of what looked 
suspiciously like Middle East General 
Orders. ' 

“By the way,” said the Major at 
lunch, “I built a small desert-pattern 
stove out of old petrol-tins, and the 
men had their morning tea_ this 
morning. But I still say that. it is a 
mistake to pamper them. The more 
you do for them the more mischievous 
they get. My batman cleared my tent 
to give it a thorough spring-clean this 
morning, and when his back was turned 
somebody stole my bed and most of 
my furniture. If I find out who did it 
he will go to a court-martial. .. .” 

That afternoon Sympson and I 
moved on to another Company several 
hundred miles away. As Sympson 


said, it is quite impossible to carry out 
one’s duty as a Welfare Officer if one 
does not get full co-operation from the 
Company Commander. 
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And How. @ ¢@ with victory inthe air, we must 


get ready for the biggest job of all — removing every 
trace of the war from our lives and preparing for less 
exacting times. In that, Ford Dealers are at your service, 
eager to give ‘you.all the help and advice you need 


to get your Ford car on the road again. ( ret } 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 


MANCHESTER. 
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Dorville 


FOR THE WELL DRESSED WOMAN 


Tailored) 
Suits and Dresser, 
Dullovers 














Dorville models are at most first-class stores 
(in the Knightsbridge area at Harvey Nichols) 


ROSE & BLAIRMAN LTD. DORVILLE HOUSE MARGARET ST. LONDON Wir 

















“FOUR SQUARE for me 


— it’s pure tobacco”’ 


| GEORGE DOBIE & SON LTD., PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 
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Ws 
\) al 
.q77 SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY AND 
DESIGN 


IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 
HAVE THE VWALSTAR “777” RAIN- 
COAT—SUPPLiES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314 Regent Street, London, W.1 











RATTRAY’S 


TOBACCO 


Many ~ discriminatin i 
smokers have found ttray’s 
y trial and 

error, but havi 

have become 

their pipes as well as the tobacco. 

This unasked-for testimonial 

proves this statement—if proof 

is ne 

A customer writes from Bletchley— 
“In your Old Gowrie tobacco, I 

sincerely thank you for a clean, 

sweet, and altogether delightful 

smoke.” 


Obtainable only from 


es y fbr 


TOBACCO BLENDER 
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WE GUARANTEE— 
‘‘NO PASS—NO FEE.” 
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A dog who normally grows 
a heavy winter coat may 
still be casting, this winter, 
despite the cold. 

The condition is largely 
due to war-time diet. . 
Fortunately it can be 





improved. Give him extra 
grooming and, above all, 
see that he gets his regular 
daily dose of Chappie 
Mixture (prepared accord- 
ing to the famous original 
Tinker formula). 


MAKE A DOG’S LIFE — A GRAND LIFE 





CHAPPIE’ 


2/34 (including Tax). 
From Pets Stores & Chemists. 








DOG 
MIXTURE 











We shall be 
prouder than 
ever to put this 
Trade Mark on 
our Post-war cycles. 
We hope that soon 
she will be riding 


one for pleasure .... 


ne nos SAMES 


GYCLES-AUTO CYCLES-MOTOR CYCLES 
The James Cycle Co. Ltd., 








Birmingham 





RADIO 
RENTALS 


SERVICE 
FREE! 


Maintenance and 
Service completely 


al tg eo FREES 


A Small Renta! 
Covers EVERYTHING! 
@ No obligation—option to cancel! 
@ 500,000 listeners rely on Radio 
Rentals Service ! 
@ The ‘Falling-Rental’ Plan makes 
listening progressively economical! 
@ Enjoy Trouble-free Listening with 
Radio Rentals. ‘ 


Priority List now in operation for next 
deliveries. Enquire at any of our 80 
branches or 


Head Office: 92, Regent St., London, W.! 
CO? OP A? AP A? OP AP OA 
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With a E N T. Exclusive 


BLENDED BRISTLES 


e@ AVOID @PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 








ACTION. AND CUMS. 
KENT OF LONDON 





Fost ErUSHeS 












A perfect ates and a sovereign specific 
against falling hair, scurf and dandruff. 
Promotes hair growth. Invigorates the 
scalp. Petrole Hahn is non-inflammable. 


5/= and 7/6 per bottle (including Tax) 


Limited stocks on sale at good - class 
etpintrensare, Chemists and Stores. 
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KERFO OOTS 
The Link between 
DOCTOR & 
| PHARMACIST 





The meticulous care of the 
Pharmacist in his dispensing 
of the Doctor's prescription 
is proverbial. He, in his turn, 
depends on the same degree of 
care and precision from his 


manufacturing chemist. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley - Lancashire 


The Manufacturing Experience of 
Three Generations 


KG.20 

















specially made 
to clean 


the lavatory 








‘ Sprinkle in Harpic, and leaveas 
long as possible. Harpic’s cleans- 
ing action reaches right round into 
the S-bend. 





2 Flush the lavatory. The whole 
bowl is clean and sanitary —the 
part you don’t see, as well. 


Because it is specially made for cleaning 
the lavatory, Harpic does the job effectively 
and easily. Its thorough action removes 
all discoloration— cleans, disinfects, and 
deodorizes the whole pan, Just sprinkle 
it into the lavatory and leave as long as 
possible. Then flush. The whole bow! 
gleams white! 


HARPIC. 


Jeol Cl ‘ latte all kindred ills 





the 





OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS 
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: of PLANNING TAKES THE CHAIR 
(G.20 Pel designers have taken off their coats and are 
ae getting down to the development of tubular steel furniture. Planning 
sa WHEN YOU REBUILI has assumed the popularity of a new parlour game and 
> we are determined that as soon as priority work allows, this vast 
army of planners shall do its thinking in comfort. 
It shall be supported, morally as well as physically, 
by furniture of the very best design. 
\ CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.| Rev MADE BY PEL LTD - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM @ 
= cmapniiiiee | _ . 
* | 
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a 
as 
is- 
“d 10 MILLION 
. 6 When the flying-bomb menace made urgent a 
> redisposition of Britain’s defences, civilian 
> drivers of the Road Haulage Organisation 
. responded nobly. At short notice, guns, 
~ shells and other heavy equipment were 
transported, speedily, secretly and within 
zis | the scheduled time. 
eves Secret and urgent movements of this kind 
Som are frequent. In the first twelve weeks after 
ie *“D” Day, Road Transport moved over 
ten million tons of materials. It carried 
| : everything from bombs to 40-ton barges 
| Pt ie ger): CTBT PRESS 555 and from biscuits to bulldozers. 
NOD) cnet ne ree THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 
Si | : 
A . reputation as the finest 
” . . Manufacture ¢ Distribution Maintenance 
cigarettes in the world. ° 
PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY 
ES | ° 
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‘4 Christmas and mincepies, 
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! ste Soap and bubbles, frocks and frills, 
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ee Red lips and laughing eyes, 

ais 

HEE Books and music, paint and brush, 
tt Ice and cantaloups, 

+ 

++ 
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Punch and Judy, stage and screen, 
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SYMINGTON’S AND SOUPS 
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There is one item you If you already hold 


your quota of 500 
Certificates (issued 
at any price under 
£1) you can still 
save the Certificate 
way by acquiring up 
to250 £1 Certificates 


need never declare on 


your Income Tax 








Return. . 





. . literally 
‘private property,’ all your own and 
entirely tax-free—namely, National Savings 
Certificates. In ten years a 15/- Savings 
Certificate grows in value to 20/6—a clear 


profit to you of 5/6 on each one you hold. 











aie Buy and hold NATIONAL 
ee oe SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
HH MARKET HARBOROUGH. EAH 
HEH EH You can cash your Certificates at 
Pot 7 : ass nl eye 
Bee Saeuaatcacsactecse Seaesonsaees any time by giving a few days’ notice. 
Ho ct { j enaaenmsnnaccen \ Ht oH 
Issued by the National Savings Committee 
Printed in England by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phoenix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and published by them weekly, with one additional 


summer issue and one additional winter issue at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—WEDNESDAY, January 3, 1945. 
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